Dear  Reader: 

When  we  started  this  mini- 
magazine  a  year  ago,  our  purpose 
was  to  inform  Alberta  school 

children  about  the  North  and  to  be  entertaining  at  the  same 
time.  We  think  we  have  made  a  good  start  on  both  these 
things. 

As  we  move  into  our  second  year  of  publication,  our 
purpose  remains  the  same.  We  still  want  our  readers  to  feel 
that  the  northern  portion  of  Alberta  is  interesting  to  visit  and 
that  it  has  a  fascinating  history  as  well  as  being  populated  by 
people  who  are  worth  reading  about.  In  addition,  we  feel  it 
is  important  for  young  people  to  understand  how  much  the 
North  contributes  to  the  economy  of  Alberta. 

This  current  issue  deals  largely  with  government:  the  way 
government  works,  the  North's  place  in  the  government  of 
Alberta,  and  the  larger  idea  of  Alberta  itself  as  a  key  compo- 
nent of  a  big  country  with  the  North  an  integral  part  of  that. 

Although  this  is  a  serious  topic,  we  believe  you  will  still 
find  it  entertaining  and  we  also  believe  that  you  are  mature 
enough  to  be  interested  in  learning  these  things  about  your 
province.  Part  of  growing  up  is  to  know  about  your  country 
and  its  people. 


Bob  Elliott,  MLA 

Chairman 

Northern  Alberta  Development  Council 


CORRECTION: 

In  the  February,  1988,  issue  of  Alberta  North  we  incorrectly  gave  the  date 
of  1775  for  Peter  Pond's  arrival  in  the  Fort  Chipewyan  area.  The  correct  date 
is  1778  according  to  all  reputable  historic  resources. 
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The  Division 
of  the  Land 

In  1870.  when  the  North-Wesi 
Territories  became  part  of  Canada,  the 
government  decided  to  divide  the  land 
into  workable  parcels  so  settlement 
could  take  place.  This  was  a  huge  task 
involving  661  185  km2  in  Alberta  alone. 
Never  before  or  since  has  such  an 
immense  surveying  project  been  under- 
taken. 

First,  a  series  of  north  and  south 
imaginary  lines  called  meridians  were 
staked  out.  The  fourth  meridian  sepa- 
rates Saskatchewan  and  Alberta:  the 
fifth  meridian  runs  through  Calgary; 
the  sixth  meridian  lies  somewhat  east 
of  British  Columbia  (118°  longitude). 

Then,  between  the  meridians,  land 
was  surveyed  so  as  to  form  townships 
and  each  township  was  divided  into  36 
equal  sections.  A  section  is  equivalent 
to  a  square  mile.  Sections  were  further 
divided  into  quarter  sections.  Two 
sections  of  every  township  were  set 
aside  for  schools. 

People  coming  to  Canada  to  settle 
were  allowed  to  buy  this  land  under 
provisions  made  by  the  Dominion 
Land  Act  of  1872.  The  terms  of  land 
settlement  were  such  that  even  the 
poorest  settler  could  own  land. 

A  settler  could  obtain  160  acres  free. 
This  was  a  quarter  section  and  the  only 
cost  to  him  was  $10  for  filing  his 
claim.  He  had  to  live  on  the  land  for 
three  years  and  was  required  to  build  a 
house  and  break  about  15  acres  for 
cultivation.  As  soon  as  these  things 
were  done,  he  obtained  free  title  to  his 
homestead.  Thus,  this  was  called 
"homesteading." 

Canada  made  land  so  easy  to  get  in 
order  to  attract  settlers.  Nearly  all  the 
settled  North  was  allotted  in  this  wa\ 
in  the  beginning. 
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How  the  Province  Was  Born 


Although  Anthony  Henday  arrived 
in  the  future  province  of  Alberta  wa> 
back  in  1754.  and  Peter  Pond  built  the 
first  white  man's  house  here  in  1778.  it 
was  many  more  years  before  the 
government  of  Canada  decided  to  give 
Alberta  provincial  status. 

For  many  years  the  land  in  the  west 
was  known  as  the  North-West 
Territories  or  "The  Territories'"  even 
though  various  parts  of  the  area  had 
different  names. 

In  the  beginning  years  of  settlement, 
the  only  government  was  provided  b\ 
the  Hudson's  Ba\  Company.  Then,  in 
1870.  the  west  was  turned  over  to 
Canada  which  appointed  a  5-person 
council  to  govern  it.  But  this  council 
grew  so  much  that  by  1895  it  had 
become  an  elected  bod)  of  26 
members,  headquartered  in  Regina. 
Five  seats  in  the  North-West  Territories 
Legislative  Assembly  belonged  to 
Alberta. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  unsatisfacto- 
ry because  the  Assembly  was  not  reall) 


in  charge.  For  example,  it  could  not 
borrow  money  for  capital  construction, 
or  control  taxes  the  way  it  wanted  and 
needed  to.  It  had  no  say  in  important 
matters  like  railway  chartering.  More 
and  more,  westerners  saw  that  they 
must  have  control  over  then  own 
affairs. 

When  the  election  of  1904  got  under 
way,  the  Prune  Minister  of  Canada.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  promised  that  he 
would  give  the  North-West  Territories 
provincial  status  if  he  was  re-elected. 
He  kept  that  promise. 

So.  in  1905.  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  two  provincial  acts  —  The  Alberta 
Act  and  The  Saskatchewan  Act  —  and 
formed  two  brand  new  provinces. 

The  new  province  of  Alberta  now 
consisted  of  all  of  the  District  of 
Alberta,  about  half  of  the  District  of 
Athabasca,  and  whatever  parts  of  the 
Districts  of  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia 
lay  west  of  the  4th  meridian. 

Alberta  was  born  on  September  1, 
1905. 
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The  Minister  Responsible  for  Northern  Development, 
Hon.  Al  "Boomer"  Adair  and  a  young  northerner. 

Who  Speaks 
For  the  North? 


When  Alberta  attained  provincehood,  she  automatically  had 
a  voice  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  —  the  body  that  governs 
the  country.  This  voice  is  heard  through  elected  people  called 
Members  of  Parliament  (MPs).  The  section  of  Canada  an  MP 
represents  is  called  a  constituency  or  a  riding. 

Most  of  Alberta's  North  is  divided  into  the  constituencies 
of  Athabasca  and  Peace  River. 

In  Canada,  elections  are  usually  held  every  four  years 
although  it  is  possible  to  extend  this  period  to  five  years. 
Elections  allow  people  to  change  their  Member  of  Parliament 
if  they  are  unhappy  with  Ottawa's  government  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  return  that  member  to  Ottawa  to  show  they  like  what 
parliament  and  their  members  are  doing. 

We  usually  call  the  provincial  government  a  legislative 
assembly  rather  than  a  house  of  parliament.  But  the  elective 
process  is  much  the  same.  People  elect  someone  to  represent 
them  when  it  comes  to  making  laws  and  policies.  Under  our 
system  of  "representative  government"  we  give  elected 
people  the  power  to  decide  these  things  for  us. 

Northern  Alberta  has  12  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  (called  MLAs).  They  are  Glen  Clegg,  Dunvegan; 


John  Drobot,  St.  Paul;  Bob  Elliott,  Grande  Prairie;  Hon.  Ernie 
Isley,  Bonnyville;  Hon.  Ken  Kowalski,  Barrhead;  Hon. 
Marvin  Moore,  Smoky  River;  Hon.  Ian  Reid,  Yellowhead; 
Hon.  Larry  Shaben,  Lesser  Slave  Lake;  Peter  Trynchy, 
Whitecourt;  Hon.  Norm  Weiss,  Fort  McMurray;  Leo  Piquette. 
Athabasca-Lac  La  Biche;  and  Hon.  Al  "Boomer"  Adair, 
Peace  River. 

Back  in  1905,  only  two  men  represented  all  of  the  North. 
In  those  days,  roads  were  few  and  travel  difficult.  The  MLA 
for  Peace  River  (Thomas  Brick)  once  travelled  all  the  way  to 
Edmonton  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  two  moose. 


The  Minister  Responsible  for  the  North 

Today's  Peace  River  MLA  is  Hon.  Al  "Boomer"  Adair  and 
he  travels  back  and  forth  by  car  or  plane.  He  has  also  been 
named  the  Minister  Responsible  for  Northern  Development. 
That  means  that  not  only  has  he  been  elected  by  people  in  his 
constituency  to  represent  them,  he  has  also  been  selected  by 
the  Premier  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  North. 

We  asked  Mr.  Adair  about  government  and  the  North. 
Q.:  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  North? 
A.:  All  my  life.  I  was  born  in  Mayerthorpe  and  raised  in 
Athabasca. 

Q.:  Do  you  see  many  changes  from  when  you  were  a  boy? 

A.:  There  used  to  be  wooden  sidewalks  and  dirt  roads.  I  had 
to  haul  wood.  Yes.  There  are  changes.  Technology  and 
government  have  made  life  easier. 

Q.:  Why  did  you  go  into  public  life? 

A.:  I  was  working  with  the  mentally  handicapped  and 

encountering  problems  getting  through  to  government.  I 
said  I  might  as  well  do  it  myself.  Also,  I  had  been 
requested  by  people  in  the  community  to  enter  politics. 

Q.:  Have  you  ever  regretted  going  into  government? 

A.:  No.  I  like  people  —  and  there's  always  a  new  challenge. 

Q.:  What  would  you  say  to  a  boy  or  girl  considering  making 
politics  a  career? 

A.:  A  politician  has  to  like  people,  has  to  be  a  good  listener, 
has  to  be  prepared  to  work  hard  and  to  work  with  and  be 
concerned  about  people.  One  important  thing  is  to 
realize  that  you  can't  solve  every  problem  in  the  world. 
Also  when  you  get  to  the  point  where  you're  married  and 
have  a  family,  then  it's  really  important  that  the  family 
knowingly  support  the  move  before  you  go  in. 

Q.:  We  know  you  are  the  Minister  Responsible  for  Northern 
Development,  but  what  does  that  mean? 

A.:  My  responsibility  is  to  see  that  the  North  is  looked  after 
by  government  in  an  adequate  way.  I  work  for  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Northern  Alberta  Development 
Council  (NADC),  which  is  an  appointed  group  outside  of 
government  that  looks  at  the  concerns  of  the  North.  The 
NADC  serves  as  an  intermediary  between  government 
and  the  people  of  the  North. 

Q.:  Is  the  NADC  the  same  as  a  Department  of  Northern 
Affairs? 

A.:  No. 

Q.:  Does  the  NADC  replace  MLAs? 

A.:  Emphatically  no!  It  does  the  reverse.  It  enhances  and 
supports  the  MLA.  I  see  it  as  a  strong  support  mecha- 
nism for  the  MLAs.  The  Council  is  a  separate  entity. 
People  can  go  to  it  with  a  problem  and  seek  the  Council's 

Continued  on  page  8 
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What  does  a 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Do? 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  a 
province  is  a  representative  of  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  He  or  she 
is  appointed  by  the  governor-general, 
after  recommendation  from  the  cabinet 
in  Ottawa,  and  is  paid  by  the  federal 
government. 

Some  say  that  lieutenant-governors 
are  merely  figureheads  and  have  no 
real  function.  This  is  not  so. 

Lieutenant-governors  open  and 
prorogue  (discontinue)  all  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  They  agree  to  (or  dis- 
agree with)  provincial  legislation  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  They  can  even 
"fire"  a  government.  This  was  done  in 
Alberta  in  1910  by  Lt.-Gov.  Bulyea 
who  actually  dismissed  the  premier  of 
that  day. 

If  no  party  receives  a  majority  in  an 
election,  the  lieutenant-governor  can 
ask  the  party  with  the  most  people 
elected  to  form  a  government. 

Most  lieutenant-governors  believe 
their  major  responsibility  is  to  give  a 
"sober  second  look"  at  orders-in- 
council  and  bills  that  the  legislature  is 
trying  to  pass  into  law. 


Beautiful  C 


it):  Hon.  W.  Helen  Hunt 


However,  another  role  is  to  make  sure 
no  government  abuses  its  power.  Another 
job  is  to  preside  at  important  functions. 

The  Hon.  W.  Helen  Hunley  is  lieu- 
tenant-governor in  Alberta  now. 
Would  you  know  how  to  address  her  if 
you  wrote  to  her?  If  you  met  her? 

In  conversation,  you  would  call  her 
"Your  Honor"  or  "Madam."  You 
would  write:  "My  Dear  Lieutenant- 
Governor"  or  "Your  Honor."  We  do 
not  address  the  lieutenant-governor  by 


name  when  we  speak  to  her. 

When  she  goes  to  official  (unctions, 
the  Hon.  W.  Helen  Hunley  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  member  of  Canada's 
Armed  Forces  —  a  person  called  an 
"Aide-de-Camp."  It  is  customary  at  such 
times  to  salute  the  lieutenant-governor 
by  playing  "God  Save  the  Queen." 

The  Hon.  W.H.  Hunley  is  the  most 
important  official  in  the  province.  She 
is  our  12th  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
first  woman  to  hold  this  office  in  Alberta. 


Noble  Ralph  Steinhauer: 

Canada's  First  Native  Lieutenant-Governor 


In  1974,  Ralph  Garvin  Steinhauer 
became  the  first  native  Canadian  to 
serve  as  lieutenant-governor  of  a 
province.  He  was  a  Cree  Indian  who 
farmed  on  the  Saddle  Lake  Reserve 
near  St.  Paul.  He  was  educated  in 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  at  the  Indian 
Residential  School. 

He  had  more  than  30  years  of  leader- 
ship experience  when  he  became  lieu- 
tenant-governor. He  had  been  a  band 
councillor,  a  founding  member  of  the 
Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  and  was 
an  elected  chief  of  his  band. 

Born  into  a  prestigious  Cree  family 
in  Morley  in  1905,  Hon.  Ralph 
Steinhauer  carried  on  a  long  family 
tradition  of  service  to  his  people.* 

Not  only  his  own  Cree  people 
respected  and  looked  up  to  Ralph 


Steinhauer  but  Albertans  of  every  color 
and  race  were  very  proud  of  him.  They 
were  quick  to  point  out  that  no  other 
Indian  Chief  had  ever  held  the  highest 
office  in  any  province.  A  Blood  Indian 
group  from  southern  Alberta  —  the 
Kainai  Chiefs  —  inducted  him  into 
their  organization  giving  him  the  name 
of  "Sitting  Eagle."  Canada  named  him 
a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  Canada 
—  the  highest  honor  accorded  to 
Canadians  in  peace  time. 

Ralph  Steinhauer  died  in  1987  at  the 
age  of  82.  All  who  knew  him  would 
say  with  honesty  that  his  life's  journey 
was  noble  and  good. 


*  Rev.  Henry  Bird  Steinhauer,  his  great  grand- 
father, was  one  of  the  west's  most  famous 
missionaries. 


A  group  of  Alberta  Mcti 


Only  in  Alberta 


Who  are  the  Metis? 

Until  1806  no  white  woman  lived  in 
all  the  west.  But  white  explorers  and 
fur  traders  had  been  here  for  a  long 
time  —  since  1754  when  Anthony 
Henday  came. 

These  adventurers  took  Indian  wives 
and  the  children  born  to  them  were 
known  as  Metis  —  French  for  mixed- 
blood.  That  is,  the  children  had  a 
mixture  of  European  and  Indian  blood. 

The  descendants  of  those  mixed- 
blood  children  still  live  in  western 
Canada  and  are  still  called  Metis. 

They  are  not  Indians  and  not  entitled 
to  Treaty  rights  or  to  the  other  conces- 
sions Canadian  Indians  enjoy  from  the 
federal  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  often  been 
difficult  for  the  Metis  to  be  properly 
accepted  into  white  society  although 
many  have  done  well  in  politics,  busi- 
ness, the  professions  and  the  arts. 

Louis  Riel  was  Metis  and,  as  early  as 
his  time,  the  Metis  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  self-government.  So  far, 
only  Alberta  has  done  anything  about 
that. 

Back  in  1932,  a  Metis  association 
met  with  the  Alberta  Legislative 
Assembly  to  discuss  their  concerns. 
This  led  to  an  enquiry  into  their  living 
conditions. 

This  study,  called  "The  Ewing 
Commission, "  found  "an  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs."  It  found  hunger,  lack 


of  schools,  poor  living  conditions, 
poverty,  and  many  other  signs  of  an 
underprivileged  society. 


The  Metis  Settlements 

Alberta  responded  by  passing  The 
Metis  Population  Betterment  Act 
(1938).  Twelve  Metis  Settlements 
were  created.  Four  were  later  disband- 
ed, but  eight  remain  to  this  day. 

They  are  all  in  the  North  and  are: 
Paddle  Prairie,  Big  Prairie,  Gift  Lake, 
East  Prairie,  Buffalo  Lake,  Kikino, 
Elizabeth  and  Fishing  Lake.  They  are 
governed  by  the  Metis  themselves. 

Metis  Settlement  Councils  are  like 
other  municipal  governments.  They 
oversee  public  works  projects  and 
delivery  of  other  local  services,  like 
sewage  disposal.  But  they  have  further 
special  concerns. 

Of  significant  importance  is  lifestyle 
preservation,  land  security,  and  even 
who  can  live  in  a  Metis  Settlement. 

Each  Council  consists  of  five  people 
elected  for  two-year  terms. 

Some  are  elected  one  year,  the  rest 
the  next  year  so  that  there  will  always 
be  experienced  people  on  Council.  The 
Council  selects  its  own  chairperson. 

In  1987,  about  5,000  Metis  lived  in 
the  settlements  and  an  estimated  further 
60,000  lived  off-settlement.  Some 
other  provinces  are  studying  Alberta's 
unique  Metis  Settlement  Act. 


New  Towns  — 
How  They  Happen 

When  people  say  an  area  "booms" 
they  don't  mean  only  that  there  are 
increased  jobs  and  plenty  of  money. 
They  also  mean  that  population  is 
growing.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  to  be  so.  One  reason  is  exploration 
and  discovery  of  resources  like  oil. 

In  Alberta,  oil  activity  caused  several 
parts  of  the  province  to  boom  20  or  30 
years  ago.  To  house  the  increased 
numbers  of  people  who  moved  into 
these  areas,  several  new  towns  were 
formed. 

What  is  a  new  town?  Basically,  it  is 
a  developing  community  that  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  does  not  have  a  work- 
able tax  base  yet.  That  is,  there  are  too 
few  businesses  and  people  to  pay  for 
the  necessary  services  through  taxation. 

Under  Alberta's  New  Town  Act,  a 
provincially  appointed  board  with  simi- 
lar powers  to  a  municipal  council 
guides  the  development  of  such  towns. 

The  Act  allows  for  the  province  to 
carry  the  responsibility  for  debentures 
(bonds  issued  by  civic  governments  to 
raise  money),  and  for  debts  until  the 
community  is  ready  to  look  after  itself. 

One  might  compare  a  new  town  to  a 
child  and  the  province  to  its  parents. 
When  the  child  grows  up,  it  pays  its 
own  way  and  looks  after  itself  without 
parental  help. 

Several  communities  that  were  clas- 
sified as  new  towns  not  so  long  ago, 
but  which  are  now  "on  their  own"  exist 
in  the  North,  for  example,  Whitecourt, 
Fox  Creek,  Fort  McMurray,  High 
Level,  Swan  Hills  and  Grande  Cache. 
There  is  only  one  new  town  in  all  of 
Alberta  now.  It  is  Rainbow  Lake  locat- 
ed due  west  of  High  Level  near  the 
B.C.  border. 

Rainbow  Lake  is  run  by  a  chairman 
and  a  board  of  four  administrators. 


The  Short-Lived 
Dictatorship  of 
Trent  Finnigan 

Trent  decided  to  build  a  tree-house.  The  perfect  tree  just 
happened  to  be  growing  in  his  backyard. 

He  had  no  sooner  got  started  on  his  project  than  his  best 
friend,  Corey,  came  along.  Together,  the  two  boys  built  the 
finest  tree-house  ever  seen  in  northern  Alberta.  They  both 
worked  long  hard  hours  to  complete  it  and  they  both 
contributed  wood  and  nails  and  shingles.  Corey  even  found  a 
piece  of  carpet  just  the  right  size  to  cover  the  floor.  Finally, 
the  tree-house  was  finished  and  the  two  boys  sat  up  there 
playing  Monopoly  and  drinking  pop. 

Along  came  Mike.  "Can  I  play  in  your  tree-house?"  Mike 
asked,  looking  up  at  them  and  putting  one  foot  on  the  rope 
ladder. 

"No,"  Trent  said.  "It's  my  tree-house." 

"It's  our  tree-house,"  Corey  said. 

"It's  my  tree,  so  it's  my  tree-house,"  Trent  insisted. 

Corey  didn't  say  anything,  and  Mike  went  away. 

But  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  two  boys  both  wished 
they  had  other  kids  to  play  with,  so  they  decided  to  start  a 
club  and  have  the  meetings  in  the  tree-house.  Soon,  nearly  all 
the  boys  their  own  age  had  joined  the  Club.  The  boys  made  a 
sign  and  nailed  it  on  the  tree.  It  said,  "BOYLE  BOYS' 
CLUB.  MEMBERS  ONLY.  KEEP  OUT.  THIS  MEANS  YOU." 

At  their  first  meeting,  Corey  suggested  they  have  an  elec- 
tion and  choose  some  officers  —  a  president  and  a  secretary 
and  so  on. 

Trent  said:  "It's  my  tree-house  so  I'll  be  president." 
No  one  argued. 

Then  he  said,  "And  everyone  has  to  pay  a  quarter  every 
meeting." 

"What  for?"  someone  asked. 

"For  rent  for  the  tree-house,"  Trent  said. 

"And  no  one  can  use  the  tree-house  unless  I  say  so,"  he 
added.  "And  no  new  members  can  join  unless  I  think  it's  O.K." 

"Mary-Ellen  wants  to  join,"  Mike  said. 

"And  NO  girls  allowed,"  Trent  continued,  "because  /  don't 
want  girls  in  the  club." 


He  tried  to  think  of  some  other  rules.  Finally,  he  said,  "And 
I  get  to  keep  the  key.  And  I'll  decide  when  we  have  a 
meeting.  And,  if  anyone  breaks  the  rules.  I'll  toss  them  out  of 
the  club." 

The  boys  sat  thinking  this  over.  At  last.  Geoff  said.  "I  don't 
think  it's  fair  that  you're  being  so  bossy.  Everyone  should 
have  a  say  in  the  club  rules." 

If  you  don't  like  the  way  I  do  things,  then  get  out  of  the 
club,"  Trent  said. 

Geoff  stood  up.  "I  don't  like  the  way  you  run  things."  he 
said.  "And  I  will  get  out  of  the  club."  And  he  did. 

Then  Corey  left.  And  Mike.  And  David,  and  Sam,  and 
Grant,  and  even  Rick. 

Trent  had  his  tree-house  all  to  himself.  He  could  make  any 
old  rules  he  felt  like  making,  and  break  them  too  if  that's  what 
he  wanted.  He  was  the  sole  authority  in  the  club.  It  took  two 
whole  days  before  he  decided  to  give  up  some  of  the  authority 
and  trade  it  for  friends.  And  that's  how  the  Boyle  Boys'  Club 
became  a  democracy  and  that's  how  girls  got  into  it  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Boyle  Kids'  Club. 


Interesting  Things  About  Interesting  Things -a  Trivia  Quiz 


1.  When  did  Alberta  become  a  province? 

2.  What  was  it  called  before  it  became  a  province? 

3.  Who  was  prime  minister  of  Canada  then? 

4.  Who  is  prime  minister  of  Canada  now? 

5.  How  did  Alberta  receive  its  name? 

6.  Who  was  Alberta's  first  premier? 

7.  Who  is  premier  now? 

8.  Who  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor? 

9.  Who  is  lieutenant-governor  now? 

10.  When  was  the  first  provincial  election? 

11.  Have  any  Albertans  ever  become  prime  minister? 

12.  If  so,  who? 

13.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  act  of  parliament  that  made 
Alberta  a  province? 


14.  Do  you  know  who  your  member  of  parliament  is  now? 

15.  Do  you  know  who  your  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly  is? 


About  This  Page 

This  page  -  the  inside  back  cover  -  of  Alberta  North  is  the  readers' 
page. 

We  will  be  happy  to  print  stories,  poems,  drawings,  puzzles,  photogra- 
phy, and  so  on,  submitted  by  our  readers.  Just  remember  that  what  you 
submit  must  be  original  since  there  are  laws  that  protect  other  people's 
work. 

Submit  your  work  along  with  your  name,  address,  grade  and  school  to: 
The  Editor,  Alberta  North,  The  Northern  Development  Branch,  2nd 

Floor,  Provincial  Building.  9621  -  96  Avenue,  Peace  River,  Alberta  TOH 

2X0. 

The  best  submissions  will  be  published  and  all  others  will  be  returned. 
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Fun  Time  in  the  North 


Who  Speaks  for  the  North? 

Continued  from  page  4 


A  few  years  ago  people  were  saying, 
"Different  strokes  for  different  folks" 
to  indicate  that  different  people  like 
different  things.  So  it  is  with  fun. 
Some  like  to  sky-dive  or  to  race  horses. 
Others  like  quiet  things  like  fishing  and 
bird  watching.  In  fact,  bird  watching  is 
one  of  the  fastest-growing  avocations 
in  Canada.  More  than  one  million 
Canadians  are  bird  watchers. 

The  North  is  particularly  good  for 
bird  watching.  In  the  Grande  Prairie 
area,  the  Trumpeter  Swan  can  be 
observed.  It  nests  in  the  Lake 
Saskatoon  Provincial  Park  area  and  the 
park  office  (766-2636)  can  steer  you  in 
the  right  direction  if  you'd  like  to  see 
these  birds. 

Other  water  birds,  like  Canada 
Geese,  Tundra  Swans,  Sandhill 
Cranes  and  dueks  of  all  kinds  are  also 
found  there. 

In  Lac  La  Biche  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  Park  areas,  67%  of  all 
known  Alberta  species  of  birds  (329) 
have  been  sighted.  Many  are  water 
birds  but  many  more  are  those  which 
love  the  North's  boreal  forests. 

Cold  Lake  and  area  and  Wood 
Buffalo  Park  in  the  Fort  Chipewyan 
neighborhood  are  good  places.  The 
only  known  nesting  grounds  of  the 
threatened  Whooping  Crane  is  in  Wood 
Buffalo  Park. 


What  if  you  are  new 
to  this  hobby? 

1 .  Buy  a  field  guide  to  those  birds 


found  in  western  Canada. 

2.  You  must  have  binoculars. 

3.  You  need  a  backpack. 

4.  Dress  for  the  weather  —  long 
underwear  and  a  sweater  and  mitts 
in  winter;  insect  repellant  and  rain- 
wear in  other  seasons. 

5.  Bring  your  camera  and  extra  film. 

6.  You  will  want  to  record  the  sight- 
ing of  as  many  birds  as  possible, 
so  you'll  need  a  record  book  and 
something  to  write  with. 

7.  Join  the  Canadian  Nature 
Federation,  75  Albert  Street, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K1P6G1. 

8.  Leave  families  of  birds  with  young 
alone. 

9.  Do  not  approach  the  nests  of  birds 
of  prey  during  nesting  season. 

10.  Ask  permission  if  you  want  to 
enter  private  property. 

11.  Stay  on  trails. 

12.  Take  notes  and  pictures  but  leave 
the  wilderness  as  you  found  it. 

13.  It  is  against  the  law  to  remove 
birds'  eggs  from  their  nests. 

14.  Migration  times  (spring  and  fall) 
are  good  times  to  watch  birds. 
Your  field  guide  will  tell  you  about 
migration  times  and  patterns. 

15.  Birds  that  live  in  Alberta  all  year 
are  called  residents;  those  just 
passing  through  are  called  tran- 
sients; those  that  come  every  year 
are  called  regulars;  those  that 
come  only  rarely  are  called  acci- 
dentals. 

Happy  bird  watching! 


The  majestic  Canada  Gc 


among  the  birds  sighted  in  northern  Alhertt 


support  in  bringing  that  problem  to 

government. 
Q.:  Are  you  the  head  of  the  Council? 
A.:  Theoretically,  I  suppose  I  am.  But 

the  Council  has  a  chairman.  Dr. 

Bob  Elliott,  and  he  is  the  real  head. 

Dr.  Elliott  is  a  northern  MLA  from 

Grande  Prairie. 
Q.:  Do  you  feel  you  speak  for  the 

North? 

A.:  I  am  one  of  many  who  speak  for 
the  North,  but,  as  the  Minister 
Responsible  for  the  North,  I  have 
an  added  range  of  responsibilities 
that  are  specifically  North-oriented. 

Q.:  What  do  you  see  ahead  for  north- 
ern Alberta? 

A.:  Lots  of  excitement.  Lots  of  oppor- 
tunity. Some  major  changes  — 
generally  positive  changes,  but 
some  negative  ones  too.  The 
changes  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
advance  of  industry  and  business. 
If  I  had  to  say  what  I  think  in  10 
words  or  less,  I'd  put  it  this  way: 
Our  time  has  come.  This  is  the 
North's  time. 


Answers  to 
Interesting  Things 
About  Interesting  Things 

1.  1905. 

2.  Alberta  contains  territory  from  four 
separate  "districts."  These  were:  the 
District  of  Alberta;  the  District  of 
Athabasca;  the  District  of  Saskatchewan; 
the  District  of  Assiniboia. 

3.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

4.  The  Right  Honorable  Brian  Mulroney. 

5.  Alberta  is  named  for  Princess  Louise 
Caroline  Alberta,  fourth  daughter  of 
Queen  Victoria  of  England. 

6.  A.C.Rutherford. 

7.  The  Honorable  Donald  R.  Getty. 

8.  George  Hedley  Vicars  Bulyea. 

9.  The  Honorable  W.  Helen  Hunley. 

10.  November  9,  1905. 

11.  Yes. 

1 2.  R.B.  Bennett  and  Joe  Clark. 

13.  The  Alberta  Act. 

14.  Jack  Shields.  Albert  Cooper,  Don 
Mazankowski  or  Joe  Clark. 

15.  Hon.  Al  "Boomer"  Adair;  Glen  Clegg; 
John  Drobot;  Bob  Elliott;  Hon.  Ernie 
Isley;  Hon.  Ken  Kowalski;  Hon.  Ian 
Reid;  Hon.  Marvin  Moore:  Hon.  Larry 
Shaben;  Peter  Trynchy;  Hon.  Norm 
Weiss;  Leo  Piquette.  ONE  of  the 
preceding  members  represents  you  if 
you  live  in  the  North. 
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